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What I had to say of a general sort about the aims and 
work of an organization like ours, I was delivered of last 
year. In dealing with some of the specific and detailed 
matters which confront us, I am in danger of trenching upon 
the future discussions of the Association or forestalling the 
reports of some of its committees. But I am anxious to do 
what I can to set a precedent in favor of an annual address 
from the president of the year, and so shall run the risk: — 
at least so far as to submit to you a few notes which have 
recorded themselves in my mind in connection with the 
year's experience. 

I think it may safely be said that this first year's experi- 
ence shows that various fears expressed in advance as to the 
theory of our organization were ungrounded. But it also 
shows that the anticipations of many of us that the diffi- 
culties attending the operations of the Association are of a 
definitely practical nature had a basis. Take for example 
the matter of our place of our meeting. Certainly in itself 
this is a perfectly satisfactory place. But we cannot now 
be meeting in Washington without calling to mind, first, 
that the largest gathering of college teachers is assembled 
this week in Columbus; secondly, that plans had been made 
for our meeting there also; and, thirdly, that our western 
members have ground for complaint in the fact that we are 
assembling two years in succession on the Atlantic seaboard. 
There were, to the Council, adequate grounds for making 
the shift from Columbus to Washington. The fact that the 
report of the committee on academic tenure and academic 
freedom is the chief feature of this year's program, and that 
that committee was a joint committee with the three socie- 
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ties concerned with the social sciences which meet this 
year in Washington, was the controlling consideration. 
In spite of its weight, the outcome is only the choice of the 
less of two evils, and is sufficiently unsatisfactory to justify 
laying stress on the difficulties connected with selection of 
a proper place of meeting. It is not practicable to attempt 
to assemble all the conventions and conferences of Convoca- 
tion Week in one city. It may be questioned, however, 
whether an arrangement might not be made, by cooperative 
effort, by which the societies should at least all meet in the 
same geographical section in a given year, so that after 
their adjournment a place of meeting of our Association 
might be found within reasonable proximity of most of 
them. The matter is now complicated by the fact that the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science will 
presumably meet in the east next year, so that we have ap- 
parently to face the dilemma of either splitting off again 
from the men in the natural sciences or still further giving 
ground for complaint to our western members. This matter 
is so intimately connected with the problems of getting at 
our annual meeting a representative gathering that I make 
no apology for calling it emphatically to your attention. 
Our Council might well devote considerable time and 
effort during the coming year to a solution of the difficulty, 
by means of a common policy to be pursued in our special- 
ist^ learned societies with respect to future meetings. 

It is a natural transition from this topic to that of mem- 
bership and of local chapters or associations.* This or- 
ganization (like every other drawing its membership from 
our entire territory) is between the danger represented by 
the saying that what is everybody's business is nobody's, 
and the danger, in the interests of efficiency, of so compact 
an administrative management as to fail to secure the 

*The references to the topic of membership are omitted as the Asso- 
ciation authorized the appointment of a committee to deal with this 
matter. 
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needed representation of diverse local interests, or even 
as to arouse such suspicions as would weaken confidence 
and alienate loyalty. 1 shall not express my opinion on 
the matter of local chapters, which will doubtless come be- 
fore this meeting for action. But it is not out of place to 
say that we must devise some means of stimulating and 
securing local cooperation and trust. We require local in- 
terest and support to make sure of a permanent and at- 
tached membership, to make possible the prompt and wide 
securing of information on matters inquired into, and to 
distribute the burdens and rights incident to the work of 
the various committees of the Association, as well as to 
prevent the rise of any feeling that the affairs of the Asso- 
ciation are in the hands of a clique. At the same time, the 
Association must remain a national Association, concerned 
with common and fundamental interests; it must not in any 
way entangle itself in local politics or controversies. 1 
have no doubt that the collective wisdom of this body will 
be quite adequate to securing efficiency of operation along 
with full attention to individual and local opinions from 
every section of the country, and of building up a continuous 
policy without also building up an administrative machine. 
In concluding I wish to say a word about the large place 
occupied in this year's program by the question of academic 
freedom in its relation to academic tenure. 1 have heard 
rumors of some criticism on this point. Some have ex- 
pressed to me fear lest attention to individual grievances 
might crowd out attention to those general and constructive 
matters which are the Association's reason for existence. 
Let me say for the reassurance of any such that none of the 
officers of the Association, least of all those who have been 
overwhelmed by the duties incident to these investigations, 
regard this year's work as typical or even as wholly normal. 
The general report of the committee of fifteen was, indeed, 
definitely contemplated in the plan of the year's work. The 
investigations of particular cases were literally thrust upon 
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us. To have failed to meet the demands would have been 
cowardly; it would have tended to destroy all confidence in 
the Association as anything more than a talking body. 
The question primarily involved was not whether the 
Council should authorize the investigation of this or that 
case, but whether the Association was to have legs and 
arms and be a working body. In short, as conditions shaped 
themselves for us, I personally feel that the work done on 
particular cases this year turned out to be of the most con- 
structive sort which could have been undertaken. While a 
succession of incidents like those at Utah, Montana, Colo- 
rado and Pennsylvania was wholly unexpected (and, let it 
be hoped, never to be repeated), it may well be doubted 
whether any cut-and-dried, predetermined plan of 'con- 
structive' work would have been equally effective in shaking 
a multitude of things together and making an Association on 
paper into a working unity with a mind and movement of 
its own. Incidentally, the detailed information secured was 
of great assistance to the general committee in shaping its 
report on principles and its program of policy; while the 
improvements in rules as to appointment and dismissal 
since made in three of the institutions where inquiries have 
taken place are of themselves evidence of constructive work. 
I do not say that the existence and work of the society has 
been the sole or chief agency in effecting these improve- 
ments, but I will say that in my judgment it has had a 
sufficiently definite share in them to justify, apart from 
any other considerations, the first year's existence of this 
Association. The amount and quality of energy and the 
time spent upon these matters by our secretary and by the 
chairman of our committee of fifteen are such as to beggar 
thanks. These gentlemen and the others who have labored 
with them must find their reward not only in the increased 
prosperity of this Association in the future, but, above all, 
in the enhanced security and dignity of the scholar's calling 
throughout our country. 
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While the question of academic freedom and academic 
tenure has thus, unexpectedly, had the center of the stage 
during the year, its consideration has not precluded the 
formation of investigating committees for other subjects. 
We hope, in fact, that what has been accomplished this 
year has cleared the way for other work. Three such in- 
quiries are now in progress, dealing with the following sub- 
jects: " methods of appointment and promotion ;" "the 
recruiting of the profession, and the effect thereon of the 
existing system of graduate fellowships and scholarships ;" 
and "the limits of 'standardization 7 in higher education, 
with especial reference to the standardizing activities of 
extra-academic corporations/ ' Without doubt the reports 
of these committees will form the substance of the discus- 
sions of our next year's meeting. 

We met one year ago with mingled hopes and fears. We 
meet today with a record of things accomplished and a defi- 
nite program of things yet to be undertaken — with fears 
allayed and hopes confirmed. 

John Dewey. 



